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ABSTRACT 


The theoretical field of leadership is enormous - there is a need for an overview. This article maps out a selection of the more fundamental 
perspectives on leadership found in the management literature. It presents six perspectives: personal, functional, institutional, situational, 
relational and positional perspectives. By mapping out these perspectives and thus creating a theoretical cartography, the article sheds light 
on the complex contours of the leadership terrain. That is essential, not least because one of the most important leadership skills today is not 
merely to master a particular management theory or method but to be able to step in and out of various perspectives and competently juggle 


the many possible interpretations through which leadership is formed and transformed. 
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1. Introduction 


Leadership is a “slippery phenomenon” (Selznick, 1957: 
22). It is not possible to capture it or plot leadership into 
fixed formulas, as it is a fluid and ambiguous phenome- 
non. Never the less, both theory and practice are strongly 
occupied with the leadership concept: “[t]he leader has be- 
come one of the dominant heroes of our time ... Almost 
regardless of the problem, leadership is presented as the 
solution...irony is that although almost everybody study- 
ing and practicing leadership emphasizes its importance, 
people define it in varied, vague and often contradictory 
ways” (Alvesson and Willmott, 2012: 122). 


Researchers, managers, consultants, management gu- 
rus and many others are regularly claiming that they have 
discovered the proverbial goose that lays the golden eggs; 
the essence of leadership and the key to good manage- 
ment - only to be confronted shortly thereafter by new, 
competing attempts at capturing the concept. The arti- 
cle in hand is based on this apparently endless discussion 
of the leadership concept - it maps out a selection of the 
more fundamental perspectives on leadership found in the 
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management literature. This review is limited to leadership 
theory of an academic nature and focuses on how leader- 
ship in and of organizations is described by selected re- 
searchers and a few select practitioners. The aim is a sort of 
cartography of the leadership theory terrain such that we 
arrive at an overview of the complex contours of the lead- 
ership field. 


The article builds on the assumption that it is possible to 
create an overview of leadership theory; however, this as- 
sumption raises a number of problems. First and foremost, 
it is difficult to characterize leadership as an independent 
theoretical field, as research in leadership and manage- 
ment involves a rather eclectic mix of diverse scientific dis- 
ciplines. Moreover, the discussion addressing the concept 
of leadership is closely linked to its concrete practice and to 
the experiences and theories emerging from this practice; 
leadership theory concepts are therefore often of a more 
heuristic character, which can help arm practitioners in 
the exercise of the art of leadership. Leadership research 
typically has a strong, prescriptive orientation and it at- 
tempts to develop standards for correct, good or effective 
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leadership. Finally, we arrive at the ambition of the arti- 
cle, which is to create an overview of a world character- 
ized by an ever-increasing and comprehensive production 
of new leadership concepts, which promptly challenge any 
attempt at delimitation and summary. 


Despite these challenges, six different perspectives on 
organization leadership are presented here: personal, func- 
tional, institutional, situational, relational and positional 
perspectives. These perspectives have been derived on the 
background of a categorization of a number of the most 
common themes in the leadership literature while at the 
same time representing different analytical levels: an indi- 
vidual level (the personal perspective), an interpersonal or 
interactional level (the relational perspective), an intra-or- 
ganizational level (the functional and situational perspec- 
tives), an inter-organizational level (the institutional and 
situational perspectives) and a societal level (the positional 
or power perspective). 


The following analytical points guide the description of 
the perspectives: Object: What sets the perspective as the 
object for its definition of leadership? Issue: What is the ba- 
sic problem being addressed? Purpose of leadership: What 
is the leadership aiming for? Leader figure: Which kind of 
ideal leader does the perspective present? And finally, the 
focus on leadership development: What does leadership de- 
velopment become? The review of each of the six perspec- 
tives is concluded with some key analytical questions of 
relevance when analyzing leadership within this particular 
framework. 


2. The Personal Perspective 


The crucial aspect in the personal perspective is who 
the leader is. Here, the focus is on the leader’s person and 
which personality traits a leader has/should have. “Traits” 
are defined as individual characteristics that: 


e are observable and measurable; 

e vary between individuals; 

e demonstrate stability in temporal and situational terms, 
and, 

e predict attitudes, decisions and behavior (Antonakis, 
2011: 270). 


Over the course of the history of the study of leadership, 
numerous suggestions have been made as to which “traits” 
or individual characteristics a successful leader should ide- 
ally possess. These are first and foremost personal char- 
acteristics, such as high cognitive intelligence, ambitions, 
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energy, initiative, emotional maturity and strength, high 
self-confidence and self-esteem, seductive charisma, con- 
fidence, credibility, honesty, responsibility, the ability to 
stand alone, self-reflexivity, self-irony and humor. Next, 
interpersonal characteristics, such as high social and emo- 
tional intelligence, empathy, diplomacy, responsiveness, 
being open to cooperation, conflict resolution, communi- 
cative abilities and the ability to instill commitment, de- 
velop team spirit and mature relationships. And finally, 
managerial characteristics such as the ability to make de- 
cisions and act on them, being result-oriented, analytical 
ability, organizational flair, being visionary, being open to 
change, willing to take risks, together with a subtle under- 
standing of the enterprise and the world around it. A rath- 
er extensive portfolio of competences. 


In an attempt at reducing the rich repertoire of leader- 
ship attributes in the field, reference is made internation- 
ally to “The Big Five” or “5-factor model” for a manager’s 
personality, such that a good manager is typically: 1) out- 
going and energetic, 2) conscientious and well-organized, 
3) curious and innovative, 4) sociable and welcoming, 5) 
emotionally mature and enriched with high self-esteem - 
a so-called healthy narcissism (Yukl 2002: 192). To this one 
might add the necessity of a well-developed self-awareness 
and recognition of one’s strengths and weaknesses. A lead- 
ers self-understanding is directly proportional to the re- 
sults he or she produce. 


Regardless of whether one settles on five or more traits 
and whether they are presented as being absolute and uni- 
versal or not, it is possible to observe how they change in 
relation to time and space. Firstly, the ideals have changed 
over time (Rennison, 2011, 2007). Over the years, the 
number of leadership characteristics has increased, and 
their relative importance is constantly disputed (Anton- 
akis, 2011). Secondly, the relevance of the characteristics 
depends on the organizational context, personnel group, 
level of leadership, the surroundings and so forth. A lead- 
er with special traits can be a success in one situation and 
yet an utter failure in another. Thirdly, it is important to 
also consider the ongoing discussion of what personality 
is to begin with: a) an individual's internal, solid essence, 
their innate traits, preferences and past experiences (au- 
thentic self) or b) a stable pattern of interactions that varies 
in different situations and are shaped depending on the in- 
teraction with others (relational self) - or perhaps c) a con- 
structed narrative, a narrative about the individual that is 
found in multiple versions and continuously revised by the 
“authors” and/or “audience” (narrative self). In short — is 
personality something with which we are born or can it be 
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changed and shaped? Is leadership an innate characteristic 
or a learned competence: nature or nurture? 


When considering the recent debate on leadership, we 
observe a pendular motion between two extremes (Renni- 
son, 2011, 2007). Attention was first primarily focused on 
leadership skills as fixed personality traits - which in turn 
led to a focus on leadership recruitment rather than leader- 
ship development. With the increasing professionalization 
of management as an independent profession however, the 
focus on leadership shifts from something one just “is” to 
something one develops to become: One can be educated 
to become a leader. Leadership is no longer the reserve of 
a kind of “biological aristocracy” with innate abilities but 
rather, in principle, democratically opened up for everyone 
with certain qualifications. From a historical perspective, 
the education of leaders first takes form with the develop- 
ment of subject-specific qualifications pertaining to the 
individual’s leadership qualifications. This is later supple- 
mented with a broader development of skills and the un- 
folding of the individual's overall portfolio of competences 
- not least their social and personal skills - and then more 
recently assuming the form of individual talent develop- 
ment and cultivating the particular flair for leadership. The 
focus is again on those with a natural flair for leadership or 
those who have the potential for leadership within them- 
selves. Management is no longer only a profession for the 
many with relevant, upgraded qualifications and compe- 
tencies but now a person-borne function for the chosen 
few in the talent program. Unlike a qualification or com- 
petence, a talent cannot be learned via education or expe- 
rience; it is a kind of personal x-factor, which is an innate, 
ingrained potential that must be spotted, awakened and 
cultivated. Talent-spotting becomes the new trait-spot- 
ting. The historical pendulum swings back. As background 
for the notion of talent, the following is pointed out: “[f] 
or quite some time, it has been universally accepted that 
management is a profession and that it can be learned. And 
this is not wrong. But ... not all of the requirements for suc- 
cessful leadership can be learned readily. There are some 
skills that are rooted in the manager’s personal character- 
istics that they preferably have with them in their ‘person- 
al luggage’ - from their background - as developing these 
skills requires too many resources to develop. Leadership 
is a profession, but it is also about a specific way of ‘being’ 
- and thus a matter of personal sophistication” (Væksthus 
for Ledelse, 2009: 24 - own translation). 


The slogan would appear to be “human first - leader 
next”. As Helth and Kirkeby write, “the leader must look 
within their own being in order to be a proper leader. The 
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good leader is first and foremost a human who leads hu- 
mans” (Helth and Kirkeby, 2007: 16 - own translation). 
The human dimension is basically about three kinds of 
attention: 1) value-based attention directed towards that 
which one thinks and feels; 2) intentional attention direct- 
ed towards that which one does and how one does it; and 
3) relational attention directed towards other people and 
one’s “authentic empathy” (Helth and Kirkeby, 2007:49). 
The basic point in the personal or authentic leadership is 
that leadership is not merely a professional role that the 
leader can put on and take off (the functional perspective), 
but rather an integrated part of the leaders personality. 
As Henry Ford and his colleagues wrote ages ago, “where 
leadership used to be a series of tasks or characteristics, it 
is now an identity” (Sinclair, 2011: 509). Who the leader is 
as a person becomes crucial for the practice of leadership. 
And what does that then entail? In the modern interna- 
tional context, authentic leadership is typically associat- 
ed with having clear knowledge and acceptance of one’s 
so-called true self - and acting accordingly - to deal with 
transparency and credibility in relations, to increase the 
psychological capital among one’s followers and to create 
a positive ethical climate and serve as a positive role model 
worthy of imitation (Jackson and Parry, 2011: 117). 


The personal perspective is traditionally associated with 
so-called “heroic leadership’, where the leader as role mod- 
el — the great personality or “great man”- leads the way, 
takes responsibility and sets the course for the organization 
and personnel, making the necessary decisions and boldly 
predicting the course of events. This is a “leader-follower” 
strategy whereby the leader as figurehead and role model 
reduces the complexity for the employees, who are then 
able to follow confidently in their leader’s footsteps. As an 
ideal, heroic leadership is not despotic but rather dema- 
gogical in an ethically defensible manner - the leader is 
to be accountable for the ethics of that which they do and 
thereby make others do. An ethical leader is “someone who 
does the right thing, the right way, and for the right rea- 
sons’, as it is written (Jackson and Parry, 2011: 114). This 
also means that a leader is often expected to possess higher 
ethical standards than their followers. A leader is and shall 
be a role model. All told, the leader - their personality, au- 
thentic appearance and ethical responsibility - forms the 
organization and its employees. Consequently, the leader 
gets the organization and personnel that they deserve. 


A leadership analysis inspired by the personal per- 
spective is primarily concerned with basic issues such as: 
Which emotional, cognitive and behavior patterns has 
a (specific) leader? Which values, motives, characteristics 
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and abilities should leaders possess? How do the leader’s 
individual characteristics affect the exercise of concrete 
leadership activities and with which consequences? How 
does one ensure that personal authenticity and originality 
in leadership are at the same time universally accepted and 
socially recognizable as legitimate leadership? How to they 
deal with the transparency resulting from personal leader- 
ship when the leader, as a “whole person’, not only displays 
their strengths but also their limitations and uncertainties? 
Where are the distinctions between person and function, 
between private and professional life? 


3. The Functional Perspective 


What is decisive in the functional or behavioristic per- 
spective is not who the leader is as a person but rather 
what the leader does - or rather, the function of leader- 
ship. In order to classify the leadership functions, it is 
common practice in the literature on leadership to refer to 
two basic functions: management versus leadership (e.g., 
Zaleznik,1992; Kotter, 1999) or transaction management 
versus transformation management (as coined by James 
MacGregor Burns in 1978 and Bernard Bass in 1985 and 
further developed by, among others, BennisandNanus1997 
and Daft and Lengel 1998). The basic points are presented 
in the table below (own creation). 


Table 1. Management versus leadership 











CATEGORY MANAGEMENT LEADERSHIP 
Human Rational man Social man 
nature 
Rationale Instrumental-regulative Relational-communicative 





Organisation 


Hard - mechanical - structural 
Design and systems 


Soft - organic - procedural 
Desire and symbols 























rial interest 





Type of pro- | “Tame problems”; complicated | “Wicked problems”; complex, 

blem but recognizable and solvable | no clear solutions 

Purpose Efficiency via cost-benefit Legitimacy via socially ap- 
calculation. Doing things right; | propriate behavior. Doing the 
how and when? right things; what and why? 

Method Control of specific behavior; Trust and common values; 
raise, rule, dictate develop, empathize, facilitate 

Relations Individual exchange relations Collective interaction between 
between principal/agent equal parties 

Motivation Reference to reason and mate- | Appeal to emotions and sense 


of belonging 








As the table illustrates, the two leadership functions 
stand in opposition to one another: “Leadership works 
through people and culture. It’s soft and hot. Management 
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works through hierarchy and systems. It’s harder and cool- 
er’, as John P. Kotter polemically writes (Kotter, 1999: 11). 
Instead of understanding the two forms of leadership as 
separate worlds requiring a choice between alternatives, it 
is often considered more appropriate to see them as inte- 
grated and connected(e.g., Mintzberg, 2010). As Levy has 
written so eloquently: “in each individual you need to have 
the mind of a manager and the soul of a leader” (Jackson 
and Parry, 2011: 19). 


The main point in the functional perspective is that the 
leadership role consists of multiple roles. To begin with, 
the aforementioned basic roles, management and lead- 
ership - but these two roles multiply. Henry Mintzberg’s 
three-pronged typology of roles includes all of ten roles: in- 
terpersonal roles, including the figurehead, captain, liaison; 
information roles, including being the information moni- 
tor, disseminator and spokesperson; and decision-making 
roles, such as the initiator, problem-solver, distributor of 
resources and negotiator (Mintzberg, 1989; Jacobsen and 
Thorsvik, 2008: 372; Bakka and Fivelsdal, 2010: 219). Man- 
agement is a versatile function - Chester Barnard, one of 
the other absolute classics in the field, identifies three main 
functions: 1) ensure good communication, 2) ensure in- 
dividual motivation and create a good framework for the 
work to be carried out, and 3) define objectives and direc- 
tion, displaying moral commitment (Barnard, 1938; Gabor 
and Mahoney 2010).' 


In actual management practice, it is customary to di- 
vide leadership in four general functional or activity areas, 
the intensity of which vary according to which manage- 
rial level the manager is on: firstly, administrative man- 
agement, which includes personnel and the planning of 
operations, the budget and accounting, payroll, reporting, 
evaluation and so on. Secondly, professions-oriented man- 
agement, which includes the objectives and framework for 
the work, feedback on assignments, the delegation of re- 
sponsibility, the creation and sharing of knowledge, qual- 
ity development, job development and the identification 
of customer/user needs. Thirdly, personnel management 
(HRM), which covers the management of human relations 
and resources, including recruiting, retention, dismissals, 
wages and salaries, the development of skills, talent and 
career development, conflict mediation, job satisfaction, 
recognition, equality/diversity, care and support. Fourthly, 


! In addition to Barnard and Mintzberg, the following classical functional typologies is worth mentioning: Ichak Adizes PAEI-model, with 
its four leader roles: producer, administrator, entrepreneur and integrator (Adizes, 1981; Larsen, 2002: 47; Moeslund, 2011: 128). Meredith 
Belbins nine manager/team roles: sharper, implementer, completer, coordinator, team-worker, resource investigator, plant, monitor evaluator 
and specialist (Belbin, 1981; Larsen, 2002: 64; Moeslund, 2011: 127). Robert Quinn’s eight managerial roles: mentor, innovator, mediator, 
producer, manager, coordinator, supervisor, stimulater (Quinn, Faerman, Thompson and McGrath, 1996). 
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strategic management, which refers to development of val- 
ues, visions, missions, objectives as well as forecasting, se- 
cure and monitoring the organizational performance and 
achievements. 


Within the respective functional areas, management 
is typically expected to work with activities such as de- 
cision-making, organization, coordination, monitoring, 
controlling, involvement, delegation, motivation, network- 
ing, communications, supervision and innovation. In these 
activities we recognize the heritage of Henri Fayol’s (1841- 
1925) five managerial functions from 1916: planning, or- 
ganization, coordination, command and control - and his 
successor, Luther Gulick’s (1882-1993) classic POSDCORB 
model for a manager's most important tasks and activities: 
planning, organizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, re- 
porting and budgeting (Gulick, 1996: 94). Gary Yukl of- 
fers a more contemporary typology of specific managerial 
activity or behavior and distinguishes between three dif- 
ferent types of behavior (Yukl, 2002: 65): 1) Task-orient- 
ed behavior (planning, clarifying, monitoring), focused on 
specific task performance and the organization of work; 2) 
Relation-oriented behavior (supporting, developing, recog- 
nizing, coaching), that is directed at developing relations, 
increasing cooperation, the organization of teams and net- 
works, motivating the development of competences and 
careers, ensuring commitment, displaying trust and rec- 
ognition, promoting job satisfaction; 3) Change-oriented 
behavior (create enthusiasm for change and its progress), 
centered around making visionary/strategic decisions, 
adapting the organization to changes in the surroundings, 
increasing flexibility, experimenting with alternative ap- 
proaches, structures and cultures and encouraging innova- 
tion, “creative destruction” and thereby significant changes 
in relation to products, processes and personnel. 


The three behaviors interact when a manager is deter- 
mining which behavior is appropriate in a given situation - 
and in which combinations. As Yukl(Yukl,2002: 74) notes, 
however, it is important to keep in mind that all of the 
taxonomies of behaviors and roles are more or less arbi- 
trary - and it is therefore essential that specific managerial 
practices as well as the exploration of them maintain some 
measure of flexibility with respect to what correct and efh- 
cient managerial behavior is and can be. This also touches 
upon the continued need to further develop management 
and continuously upgrade the managerial skills and tech- 
nical and methodological knowledge required by the re- 
spective functional areas. The functional perspective puts 
a premium on management development: Management 
can be learned - it is a question of training; more a matter 
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A management analysis inspired by the functional per- 
spective addresses basic issues such as: Which activities do 
the managers carry out, where, how often, and together 
with whom? Which roles do the managers play when pro- 
cessing information, making decisions and are in contact 
with others? Which task-oriented, relation-oriented and 
change-oriented behavior do the managers display? What 
is of particular interest about the methods that the manag- 
ers make use of, the activities they participate in, the stream 
of these activities in the course of an ordinary working day, 
their way of spending their time and so forth? What are the 
consequences of different types of behavior for how work 
is carried out? In short: How does management unfold in 
practice, in relation to which specific tasks and with what 
effects? What do managers do when they manage - and 
how does this take place? 


4. The Institutional Perspective 


The key factor in the institutional perspective is to shift 
the focus from management in organizations - and thus 
the manager's direct impact on organization performance 
(via their person and/or function) — to the management of 
organizations via culture- and value-based management. 
The focus shifts from what management does in the or- 
ganization to why the organization is doing what it does 
on the basis of its institutional foundations, internal and 
external sets of values and socio-cultural mindset. The 
essence in institutional leadership is “the promotion and 
protection of values’, as Philip Selznick proclaimed to- 
wards the end of the 1960s (Washington, Boal and Davis, 
2007: 2). A point that Gareth Morgan and others repeated 
30 years later by emphasizing that leadership increasingly 
will become a question of the ability to mobilize people’s 
efforts and loyalty by creating common values and shared 
understandings (Morgan, 1989: 22);or as noted in a more 
contemporary source: “[i]t is the role of leadership to turn 
an organization into an institution by infusing the orga- 
nization with values and creating a distinct organizational 
identity and sense of purpose that is in fact internalized by 
organizational members as meaningful” (Podolny, Khura- 
na and Besharov, 2010: 73). 


The institutional perspective is concerned with how to 
create cohesion and social order in a differentiated, com- 
plex and occasionally chaotic society and company. What 
is it that makes an organization function as a relatively 
smooth, collective entity despite of all? The answer is in- 
stitutions, that is, meaning-bearing and pattern-forming 
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structures (formal as well as informal, material as well as 
linguistic) — be they rules, roles and routines, symbols, val- 
ues and cultures that create cognitive schemas, normative 
guidance and regulative directions that inhibit and en- 
abling social behavior (Scott, 2008: 429). Institutions pro- 
vide a relatively fixed repertoire of opinions and actions, 
which reduce complexity and state in advance, what to 
think, do and tell. Institutions set an ethical compass and 
codes for appropriate behavior, thereby enabling a shared 
sense of direction, collective identity and internal consis- 
tency. As management researcher Rosabeth Moss Kanter 
has written: “... leaders can compensate for uncertainty 
by institutional grounding - identifying something larger 
than transactions or today’s portfolio that provide purpose 
and meaning. Institutional frameworks permit diverse, 
self-organizing people to gain coherence” (Kanter, 2010: 
577). 


By linking to the institutional set-up in and around the 
organization, by demonstrating the value of the values and 
activating them as something more than merely being for 
show and empty rhetoric, the institution management is 
responsible for creating a meaningful whole that the em- 
ployees and other stakeholders can commit to and identi- 
fy with. This is about initiating identity formation through 
identification, where the individuals see themselves as be- 
ing part of something bigger. With the institutions as the 
frame of reference, an imagined community and a volun- 
tary following are created by the desire to realize common 
projects and values based on a collective “we”. Institutions 
thus create consensus, conformity and continuity, which is 
regarded as crucial in an age marked by volatility and an 
express-rate mentality. Mats Alvesson puts it this way: “[a] 
key challenge for organizations is to maintain stability... 
working with the reproduction of basic values, assump- 
tions, meanings and symbolism is a key aspect of organiza- 
tions. Change happens all the time, but a lot of the changes 
going on need to be channeled in ways so that they are in 
alignment with basic cultural orientations... this is proba- 
bly a major part of what managers do. They can be seen as 
cultural maintenance workers” (Alvesson, 2011: 158). 


In addition to maintaining cultures and creating inter- 
nal integration via internalized institutions, an institution- 
al leadership also aims at adapting externally by making 
ties to prevailing values and expectation structures in the 
outside world. From an institutional perspective, the via- 
bility of an organization depends on the support, recogni- 
tion and acceptance of its surroundings. Concern for social 
legitimacy is at least as crucial as more business-orient- 
ed efficacy concerns. Institutional leadership is therefore 
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also about caring for image and branding. The right val- 
ues must be signaled, which are able to strike a balance be- 
tween deviant originality and recognizable normality. As 
we know, there is more identity to be found in deviation 
than in adaptation, but the gap cannot become too wide, as 
seen in the fact that most corporations have almost iden- 
tical sets of values, typically revolving around openness, 
quality, responsibility, commitment and respect (Morsing, 
2001). This relates to how values are at one and the same 
time local and universal - but also that the institutional 
set-up of the organization is not merely an expression of its 
unique profile but also a sign of its organic nesting in the 
world around it. 


Institutional management must deliver on the border 
between the organization and the outside world; in the 
gap between isolation and isomorphism - and must thus 
master simultaneously being open and closed in a manner 
that accepts the desired institutionalized standards while 
rejecting inappropriate elements. Here, institutional lead- 
ership is able to draw on multiple strategies regarding the 
surroundings (e.g. Brunsson, 2002; Czarniawska-Joerg- 
es and Sevon, 1996; DiMaggio and Powell, 1991; Rovik, 
1998): 


e an immunization strategy, whereby the organization 
defends its integrity and makes it immune to “hostile” 
influence. As such, we do not only use values to mark 
agreement but also to mark disagreement — to separate 
and make a difference; 

e an imitation strategy whereby the organization, through 
coercive, normative and mimetic isomorphic processes, 
adapts to their environment; 

e a decoupling strategy whereby hypocrisy and ceremonial 
symbolic politics at one and the same time ensure exter- 
nal conformity and internal protection; loose couplings 
are made and boundaries set between the outer shell 
and inner core; 

e an infection strategy, where “the new” slowly becomes 
a part of the organization, like a virus after an incuba- 
tion period; 

e a translation strategy, which involves a local translation 
of the external measures; a filtering, editing and refining 
in the light of the given organizational context. 

As far as the manager’s role in the selection of the re- 
spective strategies and in relation to the institutional lead- 
ership more generally, the quote below makes the point 
clear: “[t]he argument is not that leaders are fully rational 
(or even boundedly rational) and make strategic decisions. 
The argument is that leaders do things, they make sense 
of the environment, and they are involved in the politics 
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of organizational decisions and would represent a key part 
of the puzzle to understanding institutional phenomena 
(Washington, Boal and Davis, 2007: 26). 


In order to master this, the institutional leaders must 
develop their knowledge of and interest in the broader 
institutional and social context. Leadership development 
therefore revolves around promoting this context-sensitiv- 
ity and focus on the development of the managers’ com- 
municative and analytical competencies with respect to 
translating and initiating values and cultures in and around 
the organization. 


Analyzing leadership based on an institutional perspec- 
tive, the key issues become: How is the institution affected 
by its institutional surroundings? Which strategies are pur- 
sued with respect to these surroundings? Which institu- 
tional norms and conceptions are established, maintained, 
discarded and/or re-activated? Which values are included 
and excluded - how, when and why? Which consequenc- 
es do given institutions/values have for the organization- 
al life, the work it carries out and for the actors involved? 
How does the institutional management strike a balance 
between predictability and change, stability and flexibility, 
identity and difference? 


5. The Situational Perspective 


Important to the situational leadership perspective is 
the question of where and when leadership is practiced. 
The focus shifts from what the manager does (and why) 
to when the manager does what. The basic point is that 
a given situation conditions a certain form of management. 
Attention is devoted to the context - on internal as well 
as external situational factors that have an impact on the 
organization and its management. There are different ver- 
sions of situational management theory, but there is always 
a common core: The focus is on how different leadership 
styles can be applied, all of which can prove to be effec- 
tive. It depends on how well the leadership style matches 
the specific situation. Management is relative. We have to 
move from a generic, “one best way” to a situational “many 
best ways’. It is decisive to find “the best fit” — to assess and 
choose between the repertoire of management styles and 
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their appropriateness in relation to the actual conditions. 
As Yukl writes: “[t]he managerial job is too complex and 
unpredictable to rely on a set of standardized responses to 
events. Effective leaders are continuously reading the situ- 
ation and evaluating how to adapt their behavior to it. They 
are flexible and innovative in adapting to fluid situations 
and rapidly changing events” (Yukl, 2002: 234). 


Situational management takes form according to differ- 
ent situational variables: 


e the surroundings variable: conjuncture, degree of stabili- 
ty, external degree of regulation, image/brand, competi- 
tors, partners, suppliers, users/customers and the classic 
PEST-variables: “Political, “Economic”, “Socio-cultur- 
al” and “Technological” surroundings; 

e the organizational variable: history, sector, industry, 
conditions of ownership, size, financial resources, ob- 
jective/purpose, culture and organizational structure; 

e the positional variable: the manager’s degree of power 
and authority up, down, out and to the side - togeth- 
er with the position on the management level; top, 
mid-level and operational level; 

e the task variable: the content, structure, process, tech- 
nology, degree of complexity and delivery time of the 
task; 

e the physicality variable: geographical location, physical 
environment, architecture, design; 

e the personnel variable: the character and norms of the 
professional group, the competences and performance 
capacity of the teams and individual employees, the de- 
gree of motivation in the personnel group, the diversity 
of the employees in terms of factors such as gender, age, 
ethnicity and personality, together with their expecta- 
tions of management.’ 

The manager must consider all of these situational vari- 
ables when choosing their leadership style, thereby contin- 
uously and flexibly adapting to the situation. For example 
an organization in turbulent surroundings requires more 
strategic and innovative leadership in order to survive than 
an organization that is already functioning efficiently in 
more stable surroundings. And a politically driven public 
organization requires a different kind of management than 
a private company. A multi-national corporation operates 


* Theoretical classics relating to the personnel variable worth mentioning include: Douglas McGregor’s The Human Side of Enterprise (1957); 
the tripartite division between autocratic, democratic and laissez faire management styles with which writers such as Kurt Lewin (1890- 
1947), Rensis Likert (1903-1981) and Philip Selznick (1919-2010) operate; Victor H. Vroom’s autocratic versus consultative ways of making 
decisions (Vroom and Jago, 1988); Fred E. Fiedler’s (1971) LPC model; Paul Hersey and Ken Blanchard’s four styles of management and 
decision-making: delegating, supporting, coaching and directing (Hersey and Blanchard, 1997) and Daniel Goleman’s coercive, authoritative, 
affiliative, democratic, pacesetting and coaching leadership styles (Goleman, 2010). In all these theories the point is that situations and 
persons are different - and must therefore be managed differently. This view also resonates in various modern HR concepts, such as incentive 
management, diversity management and recognition management, which encourage appreciation and reward employee diversity. 
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with a different kind of balance between proximity and dis- 
tance than a national corporation. New, less experienced 
managers must position themselves differently than expe- 
rienced and powerful managers. Complex responsibilities 
call for more specialized and/or interdisciplinary under- 
standings of management than less complex tasks. A con- 
fused or unmotivated personnel group requires more 
involved management than a well-organized and high- 
ly committed group. Some employees thrive with greater 
freedom and responsibility - with self- and co-manage- 
ment - while others prefer something completely different. 
“Tt all depends” is the situational perspective catchphrase. 
What makes the difference between a good manager and 
a great one is their ability to tell the difference and make 
a difference in a specific situation. 


In the situational perspective, the most important man- 
agerial competences are as follows: 


e diagnosing and analyzing the situation (analytical 
resources); 

e finding the most appropriate way to manage a given sit- 
uation (solution preparedness); 

e being flexible and adaptable (readiness for change) and, 

e being aware of oneself and one’s own managerial per- 
formance in the specific case (self-reflexive response). 


The manager must operate in a reflexive manner, 
which involves observing the situation (the surround- 
ings, tasks, personnel, etc.) and then use this observa- 
tion on oneself - so that on this basis one is able to make 
decisions about the right way to lead in the given situa- 
tion (Rennison, 2015). The reasons for justifying a spe- 
cific kind of management are not to be found in either 
management theories, a priori notions or fixed function- 
al role descriptions. Rather, the leaders themselves make 
such justifications according to the specific individual 
and situation at hand. To lead is to create the very act 
of leading. In the classic variations of situational man- 
agement, we find a repertoire of management styles to 
choose between in this self-creation. This is even more 
open in modern variations: we must develop our own 
situationally adapted management theory. Paradoxically 
enough, while the bookshelves are filled with writings on 
managerial concepts, management is not something you 
can merely choose from the shelf. It is an individual and 
situational self-creation, where the manager continuous- 
ly selects and reflects on their own leadership, depending 
on the situation. Here, the development of leadership is 
about strengthening the leaders’ capacity of observation 
and reflection and offering organizational theory tools 
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that make it possible for the individual leader to analyze 
their organization and their own role therein. 


A management analysis inspired by the situational per- 
spective is concerned with basic issues such as: Which 
internal/external situational variables have an impact on 
the understanding of management and practice thereof? 
How has the management been adapted to changes in the 
respective variables? Which managerial types/styles are 
crystallized in relation to which conditions, which orga- 
nizational conditions, which managerial position, which 
responsibilities, which physical locations, which person- 
nel and which individuals? In short: When is which type 
of management most appropriate for what? And how do 
managers reflect and transform themselves in light of the 
context? 


6. The Relational Perspective 


Crucial to the relational perspective are the questions: 
“With whom is management practiced,” and “What does 
management become in the relational process?” The crit- 
icism of the personal and situational perspectives is mas- 
sive: Focusing on a specific person and their individual 
characteristics and behavior is to assign excessive impor- 
tance to the individual. Viewing the contextual conditions 
as independent of the manager is to draw an all-too-sharp 
distinction between the self and the outside world, sub- 
ject and object. And the belief that self-reflexivity cre- 
ates knowledge about others/something else and ensures 
power over them/it is indicative of instrumental think- 
ing (Hosking, 2011: 456). That which is instead required 
is a paradigmatic shift to a post-heroic leadership, which 
can be succinctly defined as: “... a paradigm shift in what it 
means to be a leader. It re-envisions the who of leadership 
by challenging the primacy of individual achievement, the 
what of leadership by focusing on collective learning and 
mutual influence, and the how of leadership by noting the 
more egalitarian relational skills and emotional intelli- 
gence needed to practice it (Fletcher, 2003: 205). 


The post-heroic leadership paradigm makes reference 
to: “...managing as a continually emerging, embodied 
practice, a way of being and relating, rather than the con- 
ventional view of management as a series of disembodied 
activities or roles within an already existing reality (Cun- 
liffe, 2009: 43). 


Leadership is not something that has always already 
been there - a fixed entity - but rather something that 
becomes, is created and recreated in the encounter with 
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others via dynamic processes in everyday interactions. 
Leadership is understood as “continuous processes for the 
construction of social realities in relations” (Moller, 2012: 
261). Leadership is a social practice, a process oriented 
co-creation of reality. 


In order to clarify the relational point, one can connect 
to a typology describing how the relationship between 
leaders and followers is typically presented in the manage- 
ment field (Jackson and Parry, 2011: 47). Thus, followers 
might appear as: 


e recipients of leader influence: linear, one-way relation- 
ship from leader to follower (cf. the personal-, function- 
al- and institutional perspectives); 

e moderators of leader impact: the manager adapts their 
leadership depending on the uniqueness of their follow- 
ers (cf. the situational perspective); 

e substitutes for leadership: the followers avoid or neutral- 
ize the leader, and create damage-control in situations of 
mismanagement; 

e constructors of leadership: the followers create a need 
for leadership; leadership depends on the followers ro- 
mantically, psychologically or socially created convic- 
tions regarding the importance of leadership in relation 
to the performance of the individual/group/organiza- 
tion and their need for clarity, security and meaning; 

e participants in leadership: via various forms of shared, 
joint or distributed leadership, the followers formally 
participate in management; 

e co-producers of leadership, which effectively means the 
elimination of the leader-follower distinction. 


The relational perspective subscribes to the latter, 
co-producing figure. Here, the focus is on neither the one 
side of the distinction nor the other; either leadership: how 
good leaders create good followers - or “followship”: how 
good followers create good leaders - nor how management 
is best carried out across the divide in the leader—follower 
dyads (partnership).Instead, what is key is eradicating the 
distinction entirely: “If leadership is what the relationship 
is, then both collaborators and leaders are all doing lead- 
ership. There is no such thing as followership” (Uhl-Bien 
2006: 661). Leadership is not associations across a divide, 
but rather movements in networks of relations: Leadership 
is processual relationships. 


The relational perspective focuses on the process aspect 
in organization and leadership - and thereby on the con- 
tinuous chain or flow of complex events with diverse, of- 
ten unpredictable outcomes (e.g. Hernes, 2008; Larsen and 
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Rasmussen, 2013). This casts light on the need to create 
meaning of and within this chaos - to make sense of the 
mess. And here, language and communication represent 
key, meaning-making media: “[...] relating is a construc- 
tive, ongoing process of meaning making - an actively re- 
lational process of creating (common) understandings on 
the basis of language” (Uhl-Bien 2006: 655). Here, lead- 
ership becomes “a dialogic (multi-voiced) relationship of 
creating meaning and action with others in relationally 
responsive interaction” (Cunliffe, 2009: 43). Leadership is 
not a question of showing the way, but rather sharing the 
way. The relational perspective is in line with that which 
Linda Smircich and Gareth Morgan (Morgan,1982) refer 
to as “management of meaning’, or what Karl Weick calls 
“sensemaking” — a term that is summarized in the manage- 
ment literature in the following: “[s]ensemaking is when 
people understand the vision and are not just following 
a plan; it comes from face-to-face personal contact, not 
from distant impersonal contact; it comes from delegation, 
not control. Sensemaking enables people to act and not 
just react; it also enables them to take risks and not just to 
avoid risk; to initiate change and not just to accommodate 
it. Yes, sensemaking is the essence of leadership” (Jackson 
and Parry, 2011: 126). 


While viewing leadership as an emerging phenomenon 
(the process will reveal what leadership is), it still has an 
essence: Leadership is a communicative activity that cre- 
ates meaning. Not in the form of steering communication, 
because nobody has/should have power over the opinions, 
thoughts or interpretations of others. It is not about caus- 
al sender-receiver transmissions - about the already-given 
meaning and exchange of the words - but rather manifold 
interpretations of meaning that emerge in conversations 
or dialogues between people. We must recognize and pay 
tribute to “the inherently polyphonic and heteroglossic na- 
ture of life” (Cunliffe and Eriksen 2011: 1441). This requires 
that we carry out mutual exchanges of arguments between 
opposing views and sincerely listen to the ever-present al- 
ternative — the present relational other: “Listening is heart- 
felt, engaged relating” — it is “being in the now rather than 
the know’, as Hosking emphasizes (Hosking 2011: 463). 


All told: leadership is a relational practice character- 
ized by multiplicity, acknowledging dialogues, emerging 
processes and relational responsiveness (Hosking 2011: 
462). Management is a creative and interactive process of 
becoming that constructs and is constructed by the so- 
cial, with language as the communicative medium. Ob- 
jects, subjectivities, structures and situations are shaped 
and reshaped through discourses, narratives and verbal 
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interactions. Relational management is, thus, about ac- 
knowledging and attempting to facilitate “the constitutive, 
dialogical, intersubjective and inherently moral nature of 
our conversations and relationships’, as Cunliffe and Erik- 
sen point out (Cunliffe and Eriksen, 2011: 1441). From this 
perspective, development of leadership is about training 
activities in process facilitation as well as coaching, men- 
toring and similar instruments that focus on relational 
aspects; on the collaborative, communicative and compas- 
sionate aspects of interpersonal interaction. 


A leadership analysis inspired by the relational perspec- 
tive is concerned with basic issues such as: How can we un- 
derstand leadership as a non-personified entity? How does 
leadership develop as a part of everyday relationships? 
Which relational dynamics create leadership and are creat- 
ed by leadership? How does leadership emerge and operate 
through social and linguistic processes, interactions and 
conversations? How is leadership negotiated and interpret- 
ed in the network of relations within and between groups? 
How are decisions and actions embedded in collective 
processes of meaning? How is the socially created reality 
framed and re-framed via which narratives and dialogical 
methods? How do diverging interpretations of reality get 
access? And how is a communicative community ensured? 


7. The Positional Perspective 


Crucial for the positional or power perspective is the 
position from which the leader is exercising influence over 
relations, persons, processes, situations, products, struc- 
tures, cultures and so forth. The focus is on leadership 
as a particular power position from which the individual 
manager can exercise power and influence. As the organi- 
zation’s representatives internally and externally, managers 
are “sentenced to power” - obligated to receive, exercise, 
negotiate and maintain power. Power is an inevitable part 
of leadership. According to the positional perspective, the 
sympathetic faith of the relational perspective in horizontal 
relations, the integrative process in dialogue and domina- 
tion-free communication are a naive utopia. Interpersonal 
relationships are inconceivable without power - they often 
imply varying degrees of domination, seduction, manipu- 
lation, coercion and authority: “Power is; power always will 
be, and can never not be” (Clegg, Courpasson and Phillips, 
2006: 400). 


In its immediate form, managerial power is about au- 
thority, responsibility and accountability. Leaders are as- 
signed authority over others; they have the right to hire and 
fire, to give orders, impose rules, set values, create clarity 
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and draw boundaries. They also have a binding responsi- 
bility in relation to achieving goals, making decisions and 
ensuring a specific execution of operations for which they 
are ultimately responsible. Regardless of the degree of dele- 
gation and self- and co-management, everything ultimate- 
ly falls back on the person who bears the managerial title. 


A leaders power base consists of various sources of 
authority: legal authority (formal position), traditional 
authority (custom, familiarity), epistemic authority (pro- 
fessional competence), authority to distribute (resources, 
rewards and punishment), procedural authority (meth- 
ods and techniques, reflection), moral-expressive author- 
ity (charisma, personal values) and personal authority 
(the leader’s belief in their own power and the production 
thereof). All of these forms of authority provide the leader 
with a specific power base and a particular position in the 
organizational and social infrastructure. With reference to 
Talcott Parsons, authority can be understood as “an insti- 
tutionally recognized right to influence the actions of oth- 
ers” (Parsons 1949: 171). Authority means that the leader is 
given a legitimate right to make decisions that are binding 
for the member of the organization and which guide its be- 
havior in a specific direction. 


Using terms from power theory, this approach is referred 
to as a “power-over” position (Kraft and Raben, 2005), an 
“eco-logical process” (Hosking, 2011: 459) or command 
and control power with the “ability to change what others 
do” (Nye, 2010: 308). Power is seen as an activity that is 
tied to an individual's intentions, interests and behavior in 
concrete (decision-making) situations — characterized by 
the classic terminology about A being able to get B to do 
something that B otherwise would not have done (via di- 
rect-visible power, indirect-hidden power or through con- 
sciousness-manipulating power). In this approach, power 
can also be seen as a set of structural-institutional capaci- 
ties and relevant resources that give the actor a particular 
disposition to the exercise of power, to the implementa- 
tion of collectively binding decisions, and/or change the 
actors’ relations. That is to say: A’s capacity and social/ 
professional/economic/political position gives A a predis- 
position to act so that A will have more power than B. In 
this kind of a power-over understanding, power is regard- 
ed as a resource for the few; as a repressive phenomenon 
that dominates, suppresses and comes at the cost of liber- 
ties - and must therefore be distributed through a legiti- 
mate distribution of power - å la a management position. 
At stake here is a mono-centered understanding of power, 
a top-down perspective on the distribution of power. And 
an instrumental perspective on power centered around the 
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structure of power — about who possesses it and on which 
basis, what it is directed towards and where it can be iden- 
tified. We are focused on revealing it and putting a con- 
crete face on it (Christensen and Daugaard, 2002; Kraft 
and Raben, 1995; Thomsen, 2005). 


In its more leadership-oriented form, managerial pow- 
er is about ensuring a commitment, creating connections, 
building relations and sharing and passing on power. As 
leadership researcher Mary Parker Follett already wrote in 
1924: “Leadership is not defined by the exercise of power 
but by the capacity to increase the sense of power among 
those led. The most essential work of the leader is to create 
more leaders” (Avolio, 2010: 741). Here, in terms of power 
theory, there is talk of “power-with’, an “ecological process” 
(Hosking, 2011: 459), a persuade-and-influence power, or 
a “co-optive power” with “the ability to shape what others 
want” (Nye, 2010: 308). 


In a power-with position, power is used as a mutually 
stimulating win-win relationship without immediate win- 
ners and losers, rulers and suppressed, powerful and pow- 
erless. This power is neither hierarchically, vertically nor 
individually assigned; rather, it is democratic, horizontal 
and relationally distributed. Power is collective property, 
an opportunity for everyone to unite respective preferenc- 
es and values in order to minimize conflict and promote 
compromise and consensus. 


A third approach to power to which management theo- 
ry subscribes (especially Critical Management Studies, e.g. 
Alvesson and Deetz 2000; Grey and Willmott, 2005), is the 
“power-to” position, or empower and facilitate-approach 
(e.g. Borchand Larsen, 2003; Mik-Meyer and Villadsen, 
2007; Kraft and Raben, 1995; Rennison,2005; Thomsen, 
2005). Here, power is also seen as a productive poten- 
tial for the many - it is a poly-centered understanding of 
power according to which power comes from everywhere 
- “cutting the head off the king”) as French philosopher, 
Michel Foucault has expressed it (Foucault, 2000a: 122). 
But as opposed to the power-with position, power is not 
determined by the relations between diverse actors - pow- 
er itself is a relational entity. Power emerges from volumes 
of overlapping and changing power relations and strength 
relations (Taylor, 2011: 22). The focus is on “the strict- 
ly relational character of power relationships” (Foucault, 
1998: 95) - and on the process of power; on how power ap- 
pears, is branched, moves and is transformed in networks 
or chains. Power is the name for a circular and produc- 
tive process that creates new identities (preferences/val- 
ues), such that both A and B change as a result of their 
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encounter whereby a power-strategic situation emerges on 
the background of a new situation - a temporary reversal 
of the relative strength. 


Power is understood as “strategic games between liber- 
ties” (Foucault, 2000d: 299): Power depends on the free- 
dom of the other to act and communicate differently - via 
the always-potential alternative. Indeed, leaders are pow- 
erful when they allow numerous alternatives and/or pos- 
sible interpretations, and those who are affected by power 
nevertheless choose the path preferred by their leader. 
Without alternative paths, there would be talk of pure co- 
ercion and dictatorial leadership; about power-over (and 
possibly power-with, if the collective insists on unity and 
consensus). The functionality of power lies in embracing 
the alternatives and thus the freedom and the ever-present 
option to resist; no power without counter-power, no au- 
thority without autonomy. 


In a power-to perspective, power is thus toned in terms 
of “strategic games”; that is, “a set of rules by which truth 
is produced” (Foucault, 2000d: 297), which sets the fo- 
cus on the constructive character of power. Power is also 
productive, not just restrictive: “[w]e must cease once and 
for all to describe the effects of power in negative terms: it 
‘excludes; it ‘represses, it ‘censors, it ‘abstracts, it ‘masks; 
it ‘conceals. In fact, power produces; it produces reality; it 
produces domains of objects and rituals of truth. The indi- 
vidual and the knowledge that may be gained of him be- 
long to this production” (Foucault, in: Taylor 2011: 63). 


Power and leadership is performative; it thus creates the 
conditions for particular forms of rationality, sociality and 
identity. As Foucault’s historical-empirical studies have 
documented, this occurs differently through: 


e sovereign power: restrictions, laws and courts; å la the 
managerial power to hire and fire; 

e disciplinary power: normalizing injunctions, examina- 
tion and panoptic surveillance; à la employee perfor- 
mance reviews; 

e bio power: the disciplining of bodies; å la the contempo- 
rary focus on health in the workplace; 

e pastoral power: missionary work, pastoral care and con- 
fession; å la values-based management; 

e and power as governmentality: empowerment and re- 
sponsible management of freedom; å la the employees’ 
self-management or user/customer “help to self-help”. 
Regardless of the form, the function of power is to struc- 

ture the freedom of others to think and act; structure their 

mental, behavioral and physical opportunities. As a power 
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issue, management is “realized in the process whereby one 
or more individuals succeed in attempting to frame and 
define the reality of others’, as Smircich and Morgan have 
put it (Smircich and Morgan,1982: 258). Leadership is not 
merely a technical-analytical discipline but rather a pow- 
er-political phenomenon that forms objects and subjects. 
As Grint summarizes: “[t]he constitutive approach, there- 
fore, is very much a pro-active affair for leaders. It is they 
who actively shape our interpretation of the environment, 
the challenges, the goals, the competition, the strategy, 
and the tactics” (Grint, 2001: 4). Ergo: management con- 
structs the social. Management is powerful - for better or 
for worse. The development of leaders must therefore not 
only teach them to expand their legitimate power bases, 
to pro-actively test their power mandate or learn how to 
democratically delegate it. Managerial development is also 
about the ability to set the power in perspective and raise 
critical questions regarding its constitutive consequences. 
Leadership is not innocent. There must be training in the 
political analysis of organizations, intervention trials and 
organizational contexts as well as involvement in ethical 
discussions about inclusion and exclusion, diversity and 
social responsibility. 


A management analysis inspired by the positional per- 
spective - whether it is in a hierarchical power-over, col- 
lective power-with or constitutive power-to perspective 
— is concerned with basic issues such as: Which power is 
assigned to a specific leader? Where does the basis for le- 
gitimacy originate? How is the power expressed; which in- 
struments are used? Which power-strategic alliances are 
established? Which complex net of power relations and 
processes involving influence are found in and around 
a given organization? Which coalitions and confrontations 
are developed? Which forms of counter-power emerge? 


Table 2. Fundamental perspectives on leadership 
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How does power move people and between them? How are 
thoughts and actions formed and regulated; which truth 
regimes do they try to create? Which constitutive conse- 
quences does the exercised managerial power have for the 
work, the employee, the team, the organization and the so- 
ciety? What is made possible and impossible? Who is in- 
cluded and excluded in the power-strategy games? 


8. Conclusion 


This article has developed an overview over the theo- 
retical complexity of leadership. Or rather: some of it. As 
such, there has not been room for perspectives such as 
network management, knowledge management, change 
management, psycho-dynamic management, spiritual 
management or affective management. The leadership field 
is enormous, seemingly without end. Mapping out the six 
perspectives on management has hopefully made it possi- 
ble to get a sense of the extensive and still rapidly growing 
management theory landscape - by focusing on a number 
of cross-cutting dimensions in management theory and lo- 
calizing the thoughts on leadership in relation to the re- 
spective levels of analysis. The table below summarizes the 
main features of these perspectives: 


As seen here, each of these perspectives has a differ- 
ent managerial object, they focus on different issues, they 
touch upon different purposes of leadership, each outlines 
its own ideal image of a manager and they each operate 
with their own focus on managerial development. Each 
of these perspectives stands as an alternative and valid 
way to conceptualize management. They can be regarded 
as historically successive or competing paradigms, each 
with its own golden age and dedicated agitators. Or they 
can be seen as contiguous and co-existing conceptions of 









































PERSPECTIVE Person FuNcTION INSTITUTION SITUATION RELATION Position 
Object Managerial identity | Managerial behavior | Managerial values Managerial context | Managerial inte- Managerial power 
J raction 
Who is the leader? What does the leader | Why does the leader | When does the With whom does From where is leadership taking 
do? do as he/she does? leader lead, how? one lead and what place and with which constituti- 
Issue does leadership ve consequences? 
become in the 
process? 
Purpose oF Authenticity and Multidimensional Internal integration | Situational flexibility | Relational dynamic | Structuring of others’ space for 
aaah ethical responsibility | function perfor- and external ada- and negotiation of speech and action 
P mance ptation common meaning 
Personal talentand | Functional role- Values watchdog Context chameleon | Communicative faci- | Strategic game master and con- 
Leader figure A 3 ao ee ate X 
heroic person -maker litator and co-author | stitutive identity constructor 
Subjective: talent- Professional:upgra- | Integrational: nor- Reflexive: situation- | Responsive: pro- Performative: development of 
Leadership devé: -spotting and perso- | ding professional mative value-orien- | -diagnostics and self- | cess-facilitationand | political capabilities and ethical 
P nal development qualifications and tation and holistic -reflexive capability | practical wisdom discussion of the consequences 
lopment focus x 
tool-boxes focus about relational of power 
mechanisms 
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management, offering various definitions for contempo- 
rary leadership - with both contradictory complexity and 
a wealth of potential perspectives as a result. Please note: 
one of the most important leadership skills today is not 
merely to master a particular management theory or meth- 
od but to be able to step in and out of various perspectives 
on leadership and competently juggle the many possible 
interpretations through which leadership can be grasped 
and dealt with; can be fixed and shifted. As both observ- 
ers and practitioners of management, we must maintain 
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